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PREFACE 

As the title of this paper seems a little strange a 
few words are necessary to explain its meaning. 
Some years ago I was listening to an object lesson 
given to a class of very young children by a pupil 
teacher who chose for her subject a pot of beautiful 
fresh green ferns. She began by holding up the 
plant before the class and asking whether any child 
could say what it was. At first no child answered, 
but presently a little girl said, ^^ It is a pot of green 
feathers." Thereupon the teacher turned to me and 
said, ** Poor little thing ! She knows no better." 

But I fell a thinking on the matter. Did the 
child really suppose that the ferns were feathers? 
Or -did she rather use the name of a familiar thing 
to describe what she knew to be different, and yet 
noticed to be in some respects like ? 

This train of thought led me to put together what 
I knew of perception, and the following is the result 

(V) 
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of my labors. The principal authority which I 
have closely followed is Dr. Karl Lange's '^ Apper- 
zeption ", but I have derived much help from Her- 
bart's " Psychology ", Bernard Perez's " First Three 
Years of Childhood ", Romano's " Mental Evolu- 
tion in Man ", and the lectures of the late Professor 
T. H. Green. 
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[ What do we know of the outer world ? Of that 
liich is not self? Of objects? How do we know 
anything of the outer world? We receive impres- 
sions from it ; a table feels hard, a book looks 
brown in color, oblong in shape, and we say it is 
thick or thin. Are we -simply receivers of these 
impressions, — hard, browu, oblong? Are our minds 
inactive in the process of getting to know these 
impressions? Or are they active? Are lumps of 
the outside somehow forced in upon our minds 
entire, without corresponding action on the mind's 
part? 

No I onr miuds are not passive, the opposite is 
true. Through the senses the mind receives im- 
preasious, but these contributions from the senses 
would not be objects of knowledge, would not be 
interpreted, would not be recognized unless the 
mind itself worked upon them and assimilated 
them converting tlie unknown stimulus from with- 
(7) 



8 WHAT THE MIKD CONTRIBUTES 

out into a sensation which we can hold in our 
thoughts and compare with other sensations within 
us. Tlie jnind converts tlie unknown stimulus ' 
from without into the known sensation. The outer 
world then is no more wholly the outer world when 
you know it. In our knowledge of the outer world 
there is always something contributed by the mind 
itself. 

The truth that the mind adds to and changes the 
impressions which it receives through the senses is 
illustrated by the very different conceptions which 
exactly the same landscape gives rise to in different 
people. The geologist can tell you of the strata, 
the botanist of the vegetation, the landscape painter 
of the light and shade, the various coloring, and 
the grouping of the objects; and yet, perhaps, no 
one of them notices exactly what the others notice, 
A plank of wood, again, seems a simple object, and 
able to tell one tale to all, but how much it tells to 
a joiner, concerning which it is dumb to a casual 
observer. 

Or again, visit as a grown man the school room 
or playground where you played as "a child, espec- 
ially if you have not visited the scene in the inter- 
val. How changed all seems ! The rooms that 
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feied to look SO largo have become dwarfed. The 

Qiendoua long throw which you used to make 

prith a ball from one end of the playground to the 

iier, to what a narrow distauce it has shrunk ! 

Kfet the room and the ground are what they were. 

f£i is your mind that has changed. The change in 

iur mind has brought about for you a change in 

B thing. 

iTwo people, then, or even oneself at different 
i of one's life may perceive the same object 
Kthout obtaining the same perception. Yet if the 
ttemal object stamped itself on the mind as a seal 
r a die stamps itself on wax, if the mind were as 
BBsive as wax, how could one object give rise to 
Itch ditlerent impressions? The difference must 
B due to the miud. 

I Neither is it difficult to understand that this is so 
f we think what is the nature of the process by 
(jhich the mind interprets the impressions which it 
scoives from outward objects. When the mind 
jceives an impression it refers it to a previously 
Dceived impression that happens to resemble it. 
Jius every new impression is interpreted by means 
F old ones and consequently every now perception 
I affected, colored as it were, by tlie ah'eady ac- 



IN'TERPRETATION 

L quired contents of the mind, and nothing can be 
I known or recognized at all until reference and com- 
b parison have been made to previous perception. 
iTtly object here is to make this point, perception, 
[ which I admit is not easy, as clear as I can 
[ make it. 

Perception of an object is not so simple a matter 
F as at first it seems to be. "Oh," some one will 
I say, " simple enough ! a dog runs by me : through 
L my senses I receive sensations of the animal, and I 
L know that I see a dog." But this is no perfect 
f account, for suppose two strange animals, say, a 

Tamnanian Devil and a Omithofynchus came up the 
I street together, my senses will make me aware of 
I their presence, but if I had not learned anything 
I about them previously, I shall not know, I do not 
I say merely their uaraes, but even their exact shape 

and distinguishing marks. I shall say, " What in 
I the name of wonder are they ? " After a little 
I looking at the strange pair I should probably say, 
I " One is a kind of bear and tlie other is a kind of 

duck — a funny bear and a funny duck." 

Obser^'e how the process of interpretation of ray 
I impressions goes on. Looking at the Tasmanian 
' Devil, my impressions divide themselves into two 
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=s, one set of impressions resembling impres- 
i of bears which I have previously received, 
while the other set iinds nothing already existing 
in the mind to which it can attach itself. A kind 
of fight goes on between new and old. In the end 
tile points of resemblance overpower the points of 
dissimilanty, and I judge the one animal (the 
T. D.), in spite of much unlikeness, to be a kind of 
bear, — in doing which I am wrong, as it is a kind 
of marsupial ; and in judging, by a similar process, 
the Ornithorynchus to be a sort of bird because of 
its bill, the mind equally makes a mistake, or, as 
we say, receives a wTong impression. 

There are then at least two parts in the process 
of knowing any object. First of all there is the 
excitation of our nerves, the nei-vous stimulus which 
makes us feel that we have a feeling, but does noli— 
explain what the feeliug is ; and secondly there 18,1 
the interpretation of the feeling by a mental action 
through which the undetermiued and as yet un- 
known sensations or gifts of the senses are referred 
nown impressions and explained. 
pt is about this act of mental assimilation of the 
..-impressions which we receive from external objects 
that I am treating to-day. I am not dealing with 
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the question of the origin of our imjiressionH or 
the physiological hasis of them, but with the growth 
of knowledge in the understanding by tRe working 
of the mind upon impressions. I think that mod- 
ern psychologists have carried the analysis of this 
process sufficiently far for the results of their studies 
to be of practical value to teachers and parents. If 
we have to teach, is it not useful to know how the 
mind acquires knowledge? 

Take an object and set it before a child — say a 
fern. If tho child has never seen a. fern before, he 
knows not what it is. Impressions of it, he receive, 
but he cannot interpret them adequately. The 
botanist looks at the same feru and not only sees 
and knows that it is a fern but also what kind it ia, 
how it is distinguished from other ferns, where it 
gro^-3, how it may be cultivated, and all about it. 
The difference between the knowledge which the 
sight of the fern gives to the child and that which 
it gives to the botanist .^jes not depend u^wn 
the fern, but upon the state of mind of the two 
observers. The miud adds inhnitely more to the 
impression received wlien it is the botanist's mind 
which receives it, than when it i.s the comparatively 
empty and uninformed mind of the child. WTiat 
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you can know of an object depends upon what yoii 
ready know both of it and of other things. Phil- 
phers and poets hke Kingsley, Carlisle, Herder, 
)ethe, as well as educationists and psychologists, 
IBprese upon us this truth : " In regarding an 
Bject we can see only what we have been trained 
) see." * 

Impressions, then, have to be interpreted before 
they are clear to us. What is the ea.siest ease of 
? interpreting impressions ? Perhaps some such 
3 following. I see a man a little way off and 
f to myself, " Here comes my brother." I have 
often recognized my brother that the whole 
■■process of recognition goes on in my mind without 
any check or liindrance. The existing mental 
conception of my brother masters completely and 
aaptly the fresh impressions which his present 
jearance makes upon me. The identification of 
the new and the old is uninterrupted, prompt and 
immediate. The sam^H)eed and accuracy of inter- 

n.E.— We can see only wliaC we ba.ve been t.ruLned M nee. 

,— We hear only what we knuw. 

.—What we are not we can reithar know nor tiwl. 



lothar word* the present lui|jrf3siou pruciuu 
lAos the (lOStlUetor; of tbemlud ri:udurs[ 
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^relation is observable in his prompt aud correct 
Kjognition by a good reader of tlie words aud seu- 
ptences in his book. 

Now take aii opposite case, when it is hard 
ustead of easy to interpret impressions. Suppose 
Jiat we see something which is quite new to us. 
Suppose tliat the new impressions do not connect 
themselves with any previously assimilated impres- 
sions, and that try as we may to refer them to 
something known all is in vain. Then we fed 
puzzled ; a hindrance, or a check, or obstruction 
I our minds. If the impression be very 
strong it may cause us to " lose our heads ", as we 
Jay, or it may even overwhelm us. 
It is narrated that one of the natives of the 
^interior of Africa who was accompanying Living- 
ton to Europe no sooner found himself on the great 
[Indian Ocean with nothing but heaving waters far 
,nd near in his view, than he became overpowered 
■by tlie immense impression which the new experi- 
■fince made upon liis mind, and flung himself over- 
Iboard into the waves, never to rise again. Simi- 
larly at the Paris exposition, every evening when 
ahe gun was fired at the Eiffel Tower for the last 
feme at ten o'clock it was not unusual to see a sort 
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' frenzy among the Tisitors. Under the already 
M'ong impression produced by the electric illumin- 
the luminous fountains, and the varied 
bagnificence of the great show, some people seemed 
e seized with a veritable panic. Cries of admir- 
a escape from some, and of terror from others, 
bllowed by fainting, attacks of hysteria, and pros- 
nation. 

Similar shocks occasionally prove fatal. Only in 
jteptember last a little girl, four years old, was 
anding on the platform, near Sittingboume, with 
r parents, who were on their way to Kent for the 
lop-picking season, when an express train dashed 
trough the station. The little one was terror- 
L, and on the journey down screamed every 
Btime an engine came within sight or hearing. She 
Iropped dead. The doctor ascribed death to the 
phock. 

To assimilate then a wholly new impression is 
rily a task of some difficulty, but the results 
e luckily not always so sensational as those which 
3 just described, and the following is an ac- 
^unt of what more usually takes place. 
[ If the new impression is not of a nature to make 
) feel strongly, and if it is isolated and uucon- 
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netted with auy other kmiwledgc present Ui hut 
minds, it probably passes away quickly aud sinks 
into oblivion, just as a little child may take notice 
of a shooting star on a eummer night, and after 
wondering for a moment thinks of it no more ; if, 
however, our feelings are excited, and if the object 
which gives the impression remains before us long 
enough to niaki? the impression strong, then the 
impression becomes associated with the feelings and 
the will comes into play, in consequence of which 
we determine to remember the new impression, and 
to seek an explanation of it. With this object the 
mind searches its previous stock of ideas more par- 
ticularly, comparing the new with the old, rejecting 
the totally unlike and retaining the like or most 
like, and in the end it overcomes the obstacle of as- 
similation and finds a i)lace for the new along with 
the old mental stores, thereby enriching itself, con- 
sciously or unconsciously — unconsciously in earlier 
years, and consciously afterwards. 

As an instance, I will suppose a child who has 
seen only blue violets finds a white one. Of his 
impressions of the white flower, some are new and 
Bomte are old. The greater part are old and lead him 
to infer that lie sees a violet, but the impression of 
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phiteiiess is new anti leads him to say, "This is 
(6t a violet." Let us represent the characteristics 
f which he recognizes a hlue violet by the letters 
L B C D, the D standing for the color blue aud A 
( C for all the rest of the flower. When now he 
teds a white violet he again notes A B C as before, 
hit instead of D, the color blue, be receives the im- 
cession E, the color white. Had the color been the 
\, the impression of the flower would have coin- 
fled with the previous impressions of "violets, but 
|te difference between D aud E causes an obatruo- 
1 or hindrance to this inference. The mind is 
lot at ease with itself ; the agreement of the new 
1 old only reaches a certain way. The old men- 
l image and the newly acquired one don't exactly 
lly. 

What happens ? In the two mental images now 

esent and side by side in the mind, the new aud the 

^d (the new being more vivid, the old being more 

mly established), the like elements, namely A B 

;hen each other and unite to make a clear 

taage, while the unlike elements D and E, the blue 

nd the white, obstruct each other, become dim 

pd at last obscured. The like elements in the end 

wrcome the obstruction caused by the unlike and 
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beat them out of the field of mental vision, so that the 
3 partly resembliug impressioiia become blended 
c fused, as by meutal smeltiug, iuto one. The two 
ttized aa oue by the mind. The old appro- 
iates or assimilates the uew. The child finds an 
1 depression for the new /mpression, and saya to 
■, "There is a violet." 

F course an impression need not belong to only 

i previously acquired impression or group of im- 

sions ; it may be connected with other groups. 

3 case it will be recalled to consciousness on 

1 frequent occasions than if it belonged to one 

lier mental state only. Hence a now impression, 

f you give it time, may find for itself many more 

poiuts of attachment with previous impressions and 

ideas than it fouud just at first. 

For instance, I may visit the Amiens Cathedral. 
freseiitly when I have admired the building I re- 
mind various historic events that took 
place at tiie capital of Picardy. I remember that 
Julius Caasar started thence to conrjuer Britain, that 
Peter the Hermit was bom there, and that not far 
off Edward III. won the battle of Crecy, and that 
B name often comes up in the^ng hundred years 
I think of the Peace of Amiens in 1802, tlie 
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pisit of Bouaijarte to Aiuieus when he prepared to 

iQvadu England, aiid lastly of the German army iu 

!70. One impression calls up another, and the 

Srhole mass together strengthen and confirm and 

aaplify the original impression. Isolated, these 

e events are of less interest then when grouped 

igether with my actnal inspection of the ancient 

Iding. 

L wise man, therefore (if I may draw a passing 
^oral), does not, if he can help it, decide or act iu 
t hurry, under the influence of new impressions, 
nit he will give them time to find points of connec- 
i with old impressions. What may to-day seem 
rreconcilable with truth, or honor, or happiness, 
r prove ,wheu time has been allowed for assimila- 
lou inconsistent neither with sincerity, uor good 
ame, nor good fortune. 

Educationists, Uke Mr. Arnold, also, will continue 

3 implore the public to simplify the studies of cliil- 

dren, being convinced that uuless the mind has 

leisure to work by itself on the stuff or matter 

inch is prescribed to it by the teacher, the thiuk- 

y faculty on which all progress depends will be 

iralyzed and dead knowledge will be a substitute 

: living. The mind will have no power of ex- 
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panding from within, for it will become a passive 
recipient of knowledge, only able to diaeliarge again 
what has been stuffed into it, and quite powerless to 
make fresh combinations and discoveries. Cram is 
the rapid aequisiou of a great deal of knowledge. 
Learning so acquired, though useful for a barrister, 
has less educational value than the public believe, 
for'it does not promote but rather tends to destroy 
the active and constructive powers of the mind. 

When the mind has much difficulty to overe<ane 
in assimilating a new impression, and hence has to 
spend time in so doing, it is benefitted by the pro- 
cess ; for in the first place the necessity of care, cau- 
tion, accurate obser\'ation, and much rummaging 
(if I may venture on the expression) among the 
ideas of the mind tends to sharpen the senses, the 
sight, the touch, the hearing, and the rest, by mak- 
ing them sensitive to fine shades which might 
otherwise escape us ; and in the second to amjjlify 
and enlarge meagre impressions. 

The eye, by itself, for example, only reveals to us 

:es. How then do we seem to see solid bodies? 

)y stretches out its hand for the moon : how is 

t what seems so near to him looks so far off 

1 lis ? Because in our case the impressions con- 
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(yed by the eye are supplemented by the imprea- 

received through the touch, and the two 

stinct sets of impressions combined together in 

Q mind furnish ua with the conception of a third 

fimension, besides length and breadth — viz., depth. 

e child who has not yet got so far aa to have 

Eciently often united the impressions derived 

tOTO. looking, with thoae derived from touching and 

jBoving, cannot rightly interpret the impressions 

Rrhich he receives. The moon seems quite cioae to 

Impressions on the other hand which pass easily 
^to their place in the mind do not always tend to 
Ijfleamess of ideas. People may look at an object 
ndreds of times for a special purpose, and beyond 
"ving that purpose get no permanent impressions 
1 all. Many people who look at a clock or watch 
F&any times a day cannot at once, when asked, 
Braw from memory a dial with the hours correctly 
»]aced upon it 

The process of assimilation may even mislead, 

t as familiarity with an object may hinder ac- 

airate observation. Gloetho says there is a moment 

X his life when a young man can see no blemish 

J the lady lie loves, and no fault in the author he 
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admires. A uian iu love may think that his Ange- 
lina sings divinely sweet, though her voice is like a 
croVs. He interprets the impressions which he 
receives accordingly to previously formed impres- 
sions. 

This leads us to aoe that it is not riglit to say, as 
we sometimes do say, " My senses play me false." 
The senses do not lie. The ear does not io the 
instance in question convey sweet sounds. The 
sense of hearing does not judge at all. The ear 
convej'S the sound truly enough. The judgment 
concerning the sound is made in the mind of the 
listener. The judgment it is which ia falsified by 
prejudice, the lover being naturally prepossessed in 
favor of his mistress. 

So the wanderer in the grave yard by night in 
the uncertain light of the misty moon judges a tall 
grave-stone to be a "sheeted ghost". His eye is 
not at fault. Hia judgment ja. Ho receives the 
impression from the object truly, bnt he refers Ilia 
impression to the wrong group or store of previous 
knowledge. He should refer it to optical phe- 
nomena, diffraction of light and the rest. He 
actually does think of pictures and stories, of vague 
appearances of human shapes without human sub- 
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auce, and all tlio superstitious imaginings of poor 

■ail humau nature; His senses are not under con- 

■ol of his reason. 

We have seen then how each impression tliat we 

jceive from external objects is consciously or un- 

sciously interpreted and made known to us by a 

ikind of iuterual dassiflcation through which its 

Bsemhlance connects it. We have now to see that 

1 this process of interpretation of a new impression 

fcy that which is old, the previously existing mass 

pf knowledge which interprets the new is itself 

modifieil and made clearer. 

!e a child lives in the flat of the fen near 
BCambridge, and that by going to the Gogratigog 
Sills he learus to form an idea of what a hill is. 
I Then suppose him to be transported to Birmingham, 
re he goes out to the Lickey Hills. These he 
will recognize as hills by aid of the previous concei)- 
tion of a hill which he has formed in his mind, but 
!&t the same time he enlarges his ideas of a liiU ; 
Ed if he travels further west and climbs the Mal- 
fefem Hills and the Welch Hilla he will still further 
bmplify his conception. Now let him study the 
fclements of geology and physical geographyj and 
team, to trace the connection between the shape of 



I hills unil the rock or soil composing them, together 
with tiio action of wind auci water, heat hiiiI frost, 
the word hills will still have yet an extended 
meaning. 

Every time you refer an object to a class, as when 
iJoQ say, " Yonder mass — it may he Ingleborough — 
, hill," you not only exphiin the thing about 
which you are talking (Ingloboro'), hut you also add 
your idea of the class to which you refer it (hill). 
The new thing is explained by old or already exisfc- 
eas, but for the service which the old does the 
1 thus interpreting it, the old idea, receives pay- 
ment or recompense in being made itself more clear. 
Suppose you have a dozen pictures ; apes, bearSj 
, lions, tigers, etc. Then every time you show 
me of these to a child, and the child learns to 
"That tiger is an animal," "That lion is an. 
Sfcnimal," he not only learns something about the " 

, the lion, and the rest, but also extends his 
inception of what an animal is. Hence we can 
B when it is that learning a name is instructive; 
i is when the name is a record of something aetu- 
ItUy witnessed. If, however, you tell a child who 
Sfloes not know what a ship is, or what wind is, or 
what the sea is, that a sail is the canvas on which 
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If] blows to move the slup across the sea, the 
are only names and do not add to his bnowi- 
of objects. 

far we have chiefly considered the case where 
impressions from the outside world or from outward 
obfeda are being interpreted by tlie mind, as the 
case of violets, the pot of ferns, and the like ; but a 
similar process goes on wholly in the mind between 
ideas which exist there after external objects have 
been removed. Consider how weak fugitive impres- 
sions may be strengthened and held fast by this 
process. Alongside the feeble, and therefore fugi- 
tive, impression arises a mass of previously acquired 
and nearly connected impressions and ideas, domin- 
ating the former, and by means of connections with 
other stores of knowledge setting up a movement in 
the mind which lights up the obscure impression, 
defines it and fixes in the mind ineradicably. 

For Gxamjile, I find a little white flower on the 
top of Great Whernside, Riibus diamfeinoriis. I 
might notice it for a moment and pass on oblivious. 
Suppose, however, that it occurs to me next day to 
think of the so-called zon4S of vegetation, and how 
the Pennine Hills were covered with the ice sheet as 
Greenland now is, and how England then had an 
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^^^^Barctic flora, and Jiow it may be that this fiower, 
^^^V which in England only grows 2,000 feet above the 
^^^^f sea, being killed by the warmth of lower levels, 
^^^m may perhaps be a botanical relic of that eurprising 
^^^V geological epoch : and then what interest attaches 
^^^^ to that flower. Why the very spot on which it 
^^ stands seems stamped in the mind indelibly. 

Nothing new then can be a subject of knowledge 
until it is associated not merely mechanically (as a 
passing breeze with the story which I read under a 
tree) but by a psychological process with something 
in the mind which ia already stored up there, the 
new seeking among the old for something resem- 
bling ilaelf, and not alJowing the mind peace until 
such has been found, or until the new impression 
has passed out of consciousness. 
' This process of interpreting impressions and ideas 
^y reference to previous impressions and ideas must 
not be confounded with the reference of such inter- 
preted impressions to self Wlien you refer this 
process to self, when yon recognize your self as 
going through the proc^sj-Sua as being the subject 
of the assimilating process, this is self-observation. 
You may have this self-consciousness either along 
with the interpreting process, or after it, or not at 
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, parrots, and mauy ammals, clearly in- 

rel impressioua and objects as oue of a class, as 

!i kitteu did which, after eating a piece of raw meat, 

terwards chewed a ball of red blotting paper, in- 

arring it to be meat from its color ; but they do not 

Bo this with recognition of self as the subject of the 

process. Children do not appear to be conscious in 

their thoughts and actions much before they are 

hree yeare old, and their minds seem at first much 

a resemble the minds of animals. 

We may now further apply this principle of the 

■owth of the mind to practical work in the class 

When something new presents iteelf to us, it does 

not as a rule, except when it affects the emotions in 

way, arrest our attention, unless it is con- 

cted with something already known by us. 

' A young cliild visited the British Museum, and 

Was next day asked what he had noticed. lie 

I jremarked upon the enormous size of the door mats. 

Most other impressions were fugitive, being isolated 

, his mind. The mats he knew about, because 

I compared them with the door mat at home. 

mong all tho binls, the only one be remembered 

s tlje lion, and jmssing by the bears aud tigere 
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with indifi'erence lit! was pleast'd to rec(^ize a 
stuffptl specimen of the domestic cat. The child 
only remembered what he wa.s already familiar 
with, for the many impressions from other objects 

I neutralized each other and passed into oblivion. 
One great art in teaching is the art of finding 
links and connections between isolated facts, and 
of making the child see that what seems (juito new 
is an extension of what is already in bis mind. 
Few iicople would long remember the name and 
date of a single Chinese king picked by chance from 
a list extending back thousands of years. Facts of 
English history are not much easier to remember 
than this for children who are nut gifted with strong 
mechanical memories. Hence the value of present- 
ing names, dates and events, in connection with ex- 
ternal memorials, such as monuments, buildingH, 
"battlefields, or with poems, and cuiTeut events, and 

, tlie like. Story, object, and [loem, illustrate and 
fitreugtbon each other. It ought not to be hard to 
teach English history in the town of York, where 
there is a continuous series of objects illustrating 

■ Uie course of affairs from pre-liistorie times to the 

I present date. Our object in teaching shonld be to 
present facts iu organic relation to each other, ia- 
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Mead of getting them learnt hy 
Jjisconuocted names. 

If, theu, all the growth of the mind ttikes place 
roin earliest to latest years through the apprehen- 
1 of new knowledge by old, thi.=u the first busi- 
s of the young child in the world is to learn to 
Eterpret rightly the impressions that he receives 
from objects. To receive and master the gifts of 
ies is his first duty. 
But this task cannot in the early stages be ful- 
a a strictly systematic way. You cannot 
©resent all the world piecemeal to the child, object 
- object in strictly logical order. One educa- 
tionist objected to little children visiting a wood or 
[brest because the different sorts of trees were all 
feumbled together instead of being scientifically 
elassed and arranged as they would be in a botan- 
al garden. The child, however, must take the 
^SForld as he finds it. Impressions come crowding 
. upon him in such numbers that he has no time 
at first for paying minute attention to any one. In 
tutli 60 massed and groupetl are his impra'^sions, 
lat one may almost say that the outer wui-ld pre- 
ieuts itself to him as a whole — of coui'se an obscure, 
|liianuly/-ed whoU', — and that it is a matter of dif^- 
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cuHyto isolate one perce]>tioo uleivrly from its con- 
comitant perceptioua. 

The whole must be analyzed into parts bit by bit. 
Out of tlie mass of obscure and ill-defined iniprcs- 
sione, etiucatiouists should study which are they 
which stJind out and arrest attention most readily, 
aud iu wliat order they do this. We do not find 
that those impressions are most striking wliich are 
logically the most important, but rather those to 
which the practical needs of daily life give promi- 
nence — food, clothing, parents, brothers, sisters, 
other cliildren and their experiences. Such are tlie 
things that children are most taken up with. But 
each impression once grasped is the ba,sis or start- 
ing point for understanding another, and "thus the 
manifold variety of objects is simplified and brought 
within the compass of memory by a sort of uncon- 
scious reasoning. 

A child, for instance, who kept a chicketi, but 
never saw chicken at table, being limited in its 
meat-iliet to beef, when at last the chicken camo to 
table roasted, called it "ben-beef", clearly inter- 
preting by an elementary process of reasoning the 
V by the old. Take a child to a wild beast show 
aid observe how he names the animals by aid of a 
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L very general resemblance to those he may previously 
know. The elephant is a donkey because he has 
four legs ; the otter is a fish ; and bo on. These 
comparisons are not jests, nor even, mere play of 
fancy, but the result of an effort of an inexiieri- 
iieed mind to assimilate new impressions. The 
i is only following the mental process which we 
•all have to follow in becoming masters of onr im- 
extending our knowledge. Clearly 
the limited stock of ideas of the child renders it 
easier for him to make mistakes than for U9 to do so, 
but in some matters it is well to remember that we 
are no further advanced than children, and conse- 
quently often behave as such. 

A little French child, a year old who had trav- 
elled much, named an engine Fafer (its way of say- 
ing CJiemin de fer) ; afterward it named steamboat, 
coffee-pot and spirit lamp, anything in short that 
i and smoked, " fafer " — the obvious points of 
semblance spontaneously fusing together in the 
liild's mind and becoming classified not quite in- 
correctly. Another child who learnt to call a star 
r its right name applied star as a name to caudle, 
,nd other bright objects, clearly interpreting 
I new by the old, by use of an uncotiscioua ele- 
mtary elassificatiou or leaaotiD.^. 
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^^^1 ThuB we see the value and lioliifuluess of lan- 
^^^K guage, in the process uf acquiring aud interpreting 
^^^ft im|)rcssions. Having once separated out from the 
^^^V' indistinct masses of impressions borne in upon h 'Fi 
^^B .from the outside world some one distinct impression, 
^^H and having marked that impression with a name, 
^^H the child is thenceforth readily able to recognize the 
^^^B Bame impression, in this instance that of brightn^s, 
^^^^ when mixed up with quite other masses of impres- 
^^^H alons, and to fix ita attention on that one alone. 
^^^V Thus the word helps the mind to grow and ez- 
1^^^ . pand, Tho use of the word is a real help to the 
knowledge of things. ' The name when learnt in 
connection with the observation and handling of an 
,j object is not merely a name, a barren symbol for 

nothing signified, but is a means for acquiring iJresh 
l knowledge as occasion serves. A name thus learnt 
|.(*. e., in presence of the object) when applied by the 
flearner to a new impression exactly resembling the 
1 former is really an expression of and an addition to 
I the mental scores. It is then as the fiUmg in of a 
I sketch or as the further completion of an unfinished 
f circle. 

How different is such naming from learning by 
leart of names of objects without handhng the 
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I things signified. How often have text-booKs of 
' science, geography, and history been prescribed to 
be got up for exaraination, and how often have the 
, results been disappointing. The student thus taught 
i only the difference of a letter in tlie alphabet 
tbetween CarboNic Acid and CarboLic Acid, Jacob- 
Kixe and Jacobire, and a mere transposition of a 
■.figure in expressing au incline as 8 inches in 1 
I mile, instead of 1 inch in 8 miles. The words call 
■ up no mental image. The figure 8 is a symbol 
f only, as it does not call up the image of 8 things. 

A name giveu in tlie presence of the object servos 
[afterwards to recall the image or picture of that 
[■object ; and it does this the more perfectly, the more 
■accurately the object is studied in the first instance. 
I Children for want of language signify mauy of tlicir 
npressions by gestures before they can deacribo- 
ithem in words ; and gesture language, especially if 
encouraged, precedes spoken language, besides ac- 
companying it. Children are imitative ; they love 
to act over again what they have seen, especial- 
ly when much impressed ; as in George Eliot's 
i)athetic description of the baby-boy attending his 
Kmother's funeral in puzzled wonder, aud thinking 
IJlOW " he would play at tliis with his sister when 
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Jbe got home." With children, this "acting", or 

"playing" at being, more resenililtis talking over, 

; expression to and describing what has been 

leu, noted, and assimilated, thaii aimless exercise 

'jof the muscles and the intelligence. 

How profoundly right, therefore, Froohcl was in 
making so raueh of action-songs iu his Kindergur- 
, and how excellent his games are, iu which 
ivery action of the child corresponds to some ob- 
iTved impressions with which the child is familiar. 
Froebel's actions correspond to realities, and are 
not mere physical movements. They are forma of 
^■xpression of things. They correspond to facts, 
^and advance the observation and knowledge of 
tilings which ought to be familiar to everyone, such 
as sowing, reaping. 

Now to go back to my pot of feathers. The 
child sees ferns for the first time, and cannot tell 
what they are. He receives impressions which are 
Boew, and these seek interpretation in the manner 
fichich I have described. The hunt about in the 
mind for familiar impressions previously received ; 
last the impression of the fern attaches it.self to 
3 impression of feathers ; the crisp curl of the 
cond and its delicate branches much resemble 
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feathers ; it is truts there is a hindrance to the judg- 
ment ; the fern is not quite hke the feather ; some 
points are like and some are not ; in the end, how- 
ever, those which are alike overpower those which are 
^ unlike, and the child says, "These AREfeathers." 
The child has not got false impressious : he inter- 
)rets wrongly ; further study, fresh observation and" 
t comparison, will soon rectify the error, Heuce the 
1 of taking careful note of children's mistakes, 
^distinguishing between thoughtless answers and 
ihose which although very wrong, arise from men- 
l.lal effort misdirected. Careless answers should be 
KBhecked, but well-meant thought, even if uiisuccess- 
should be encouraged. Therefore an answer 
ike that of the green feathers should be dealt with 
1 the way of jiraise rather than that of censure. 
Sometimes it is not merely an object that is incor- 
ctly interpreted, and subsequently better under- 
tood. It occasionally happens to us that a whole 
jroup of thoughts is thus modified by the acquisi- 
nou of some new knowledge, and instead of the 
pew merely forming an addition to the old it wholly 
3 it. -Such was the result of the teacliing of 
ropernicus and Galileo, and in our own day of 
tarwin. The discoveries of these men caused such 
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wide reacbing alteration of preconceived ideas that 
the new knowledge was at first reccivHl witli dis- 
somfort and mental uneasiness, whicli caused the 

■i&iscoverer to be looked upon with suspicion, re- 
garded aa an enemy, and persecuted. When in the 
case of an individual, some new conception changes 
the character in this way by some powerful influ- 
ence, OS in the case of St. Paul, we call it a con- 
version. 

Well, then, it may be said, in these cases your 

►position is given up. The new should be regarded 
s the means by which the old is known, instead of 
the old as interpreting the new. But this is not the 
case ; for however overpowering the new conception 
may bo for a time yet in the end the whole store of 
knowledge in the mind proves too strong for it, 
overpowera it, and finds some place for it, afler 
which the mind is at peace with itself, and appears 
to have been enlarged and not diminished or divided 
by the fresh experience, however strange and unusual 
it may have been. 

I have shown, then, that when the child called a 
pot of ferns a pot of green feathers he was by no 
means using a name witliout attaching any meaning 
to it, and that he should have been encouraged for a 
sjse-ivorthy effort to explain what h 
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It is, however, the business of parents aud teacher 
p the child to learu exactly what it in that he 
I. A child, for instance, saw a duck on the 
sr, and was taught to call it "Quack", But 
3i© child included in this name the water as well as 
ie duck and then applied it to all birds on the 
' one hand and all liquids on the other, calling a 
French coin with the eagle on it a "Quack", and 
also a bottle of French wine "Quack". Such a 
p mistake in naming is to be guarded against as 
feftbvioualy tending to confusion of thought. Tlie 
^poet Schiller as a cliild hved by the Necker, and 
»lled all rivers wliich he saw " Nocker ". Such an 
error is less serious as it is easily put right. If the 
child notes its impressions and refers them intelli- 
gently to previous impressions as best it can, then it 
! not important if he is not quite correct about 



We — teachers and parents — may take a hint 
from this, and be more ready to give class-names to 
begin with, leading details to come later. Teach 

9 child in front of a picture of a herring, or better, 

pictures of herring, sole and pike, " That is a fish " 

of all, and only afterwards "That fish is a 

lierring". For teaching general names, such as 
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bii-d, beast, fish, and reptile, m presence of jHeluiTS 
f eagle, cow, herring, and adder, has a two-fold use. 

jThe class-name (fish, beast, etc.) thus given (1) 
•directs the child's attention to a few points among 
Iftoany, and those easy to grasp, and hence is a. 
■ guide to the child's mental powers, which are apt 
L.to be overwhelmed by the number of individual 
■■impressions of tilings, all disconnected and isolated, 
imuch iu the same way as in an hitricate country 
[full of cross roads your way is made easy if you are 
rtold to ignore all other tracks and follow the road 
[.bordered by telegraph posts ; and (2) it enables the 
I child to understand the usual conversation of its 
[.elders and the words and language in books. 

Grown-up people use general terms in daily con- 
Irersation which children only slowly acquire with- 
|,aut help from teaehei^. Many of these simpler 
f class-names are easily taught and are a pleasure to 
I the child to leam, for they answer to the early 
i of elementary reasoning. Country children 
t often have a small vocabulary of general terms 
Icompared with town children, and less uudei-stand 
■the language of books ; but on the other hand from 
lexercising their senses on objects and being brought 
Kuto close contact with out-of-door work they often 
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have a greater real power of obstTving and intftr- 
preting tilings outside themselves and greater orig- 
iuality in this respect than town children who are 
sharper in talk and society. However, both kinds, 
the knowledge of language and the mastery of 
objects, should be taught together, for both are 
indispensable in life. 

Young children are perhaps quicker than older 
peoole to note superficial resemblance of things. 
Because, no doubt, tliey have fewer old imjiressions 
stored in the mind wherewith to compare new 
impressions, and comparison among a few things is 
more rapidly and expeditiously made. They havo 
to pay for this advantage, however, because they are 
liable to misinterpret impressions — ^to call a pot of 
ferns a pot of feathers, to refer impressions to the 
wrong group in their mind, groups mth which they 
are accidently and not logically connected. 

What is more, objects are not so clearly distin- 
guished — set over against each other with childreu 
as with grown people. Children hardly distin- 
guisfi themselves into soul and body. They know 
of their undivided personality — ^body, mind, and 
soul— that it moves, feels happy, sad, hungry, etc., 
and they attribute the same feelings to all other 
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ptliiugs. Birds, beasts, aud iuaainuite objects are 

■ like affeetrtjd as themselvea. "Jati the dog is 

l^rsty," "Poll is angry," "Kitty is alaljpy," "The 

:ars blink," " The engine goes to bed," "The knife 

s naughty to cut me." They do not distiligoish 
[between figures of speech or metaphors and realities. 
iTheii" minds move in a region of twilight in .which 
Lthe real and unreal, the true additions to knowlp 
■'!tbe actual gifts of the senses are confused 'j 

blurred and altered by the additions which ( 

mind itself makes to them, and they cannot sepai^ 

the one from the other. 

To tliis stage of mental progress how appropriate 
i^re fables, allegories, fairy stories, parables and the 1 
Blike. If any one tliinks that it would bo better if 
ithe child's mind could move only in tlie sphere of 
1 the exact I would reply, (1) that this does not s 

to be nature's process ; (2) that looking to the mode 

of growth of the mind it does not seem even pos- 
L^ble ; (3) that if you try to keep the child's mind 
Ito exactnes,? you may clip aud pluck the winga of 

imagination. 

Now without imagination there is Uttle advance 

in knowledge, httle discovery in the sphere of 
{ science ; and in the sphere of morality, without 
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Lsome imagination you are quite uualjlu to put your- 
in the place of another, which is the basis of 
mpathy and' mental support, and the foundation 
e social fabric. The mere sight of a neighbor's 
Roy or sorrow does not awaken sympathy. 

Three little children were thrown out of a train 

in an accident, and one was frightfully mangled to 

death, but the other two, who were unhurt, and could 

pot realize what liad happened, stooped do^vn and 

1 plucking daisies with unconcern. In the 

E of young children you can hardly go too i'ar in 

i way of associating new learning with personal 

seling, even at the expense of exactness ; and the 

ilfant-school teacher who, in a lesson on the Sun, 

I instead of dwelling on its roundness, brightness, and 

gan by calling it a lamp in the sky, lighted 

I the morning and put out at night, lighted for 

men to go about their work, and put out for them 

go to sleep, showed a true knowledge of the key 

t opens the door into the child's mind. 

This information is not exact, but inasmuch as it 

1 on what cliildren understand and like to 

sar about, it finds a ready entrance into ilmi 

^uds. But it is clear that what is to the child its 

atural mode of expression is arrived at by the 



U'Ht^lier only through imagiuatiou, iiml hi'uco arises 
the teacher's difficulty. It is a useful liict to study 
the children's awn lead and follow it. School ueces- 
sarily limits the child's life. You cannot bring all 
creation into the four walls of the class-roora. But 
what you lose in extent you gain in dcptli : you lose 
variety, you gain in concentration. Before school- 
time, all things engage the child's attention in 
turns, and notliiug long. At school he has to 
attend to a few things, and to keep his attention 
fixed upon tlieni for short periods at first, but for 
increasingly longor ones. It is a matter of practice 
and experience to find out what things most readily 
arrest attention, and in what way information can 
best be conveyed so as to arrest attention, and it 
h in these matters that the skill of the teacher 
comes in. 

I am not sure that if the teacher's art is to be 
Bummed up briefly it may not be described as the 
art of developing the power of fixing attention. 

For instance, when we present a picture or even 
an object to a child, neither object nor (still less) 
picture explains itself. The'^object needs to be 
pointed out piece-meal, and all its parts called at- 
tention to separately ; for the child only sees it as a 
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■ fthole about which it can say but Httle and i 
i of. The picture but very partially r 
the objects which the artist depicts, much being 
suggested and left to the imagination of the be- 
, holder. Even when we say we actually see an 
fobject we forget how much of what we think we 
3 is really inference from some small part of what 
we see, and nothing is more deceptive than merely 
ular evidence. Thus pictures of things which 
I'the children have seen are much better, and the 
^former should serve as a preparation for the latter. 
But even pictures will only go a certain way in 
taking known to us things past and things remote, 
tfects of history and geography. The greater part 
f advanced instruction must be conveyed by words. 
|la it an historical scene we are treating of? The 
child and many grown people interpret all by their 
own experience ; towns and houses in history re- 
semble in hia mind those with which he is familiar ; 
I and women move about in the dresses of his 
Kghbors ; their aspect and language are in his 
ind the same aa those of liis people with whom he 
lily converses. Such inaccuracies may be partly 
mceived. Hence Goethe says " The past is a book 
feith seven seals." 
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ISTKKPRETlSr. THE UKSEEN 

TW Wsi fitax ia to read the past with oue eye on 

«W |«ww<it. IxK>k at the pictures of the Holy 

y^wtty »s tlruwD by ItaJian and Dutcli painters. 

TW cKk-f feet which they intend to depict is not 

,f\\l but made clearer by the painter having 

tht* homely surroundings French and Italian 

• than original. In History and Geography, in 

■r to liclp tlie child to imderstand old times and 

iliw what distant lands are, we must store his mind 

conceptions based uprfn frequent observationa 

present time and of his own home and its aur- 

indings. 

How far such observations may carry the student 

interpreting the unseen, is proved by the beauty 

correctness tif the descriptions of Alpine Coun- 

which were written by Scliiller before he bad 

the Alps. In history the most human part of 

le narrative takes the firmest, hold of the mind, 

the story of King Alfred and the Oaites, though 

a very notable historical anecdote, serves at least 

fix the name of the king in the child's mind, 

would not so easily remember the peace of 

■"edmore. Eating he knows more about than 

taking treaties. 

We may now trace the process of uciiuiruig 



knowledge in its more advanced stage. The child 

has now learnt that a pot of ferns is not a pot of 

feathers. Perhaps, however, he has ouly seeii one 

kind of fern — say a Lady Fern. After a few weeks 

Lhe may see another — ^perhaps Maiden Hair. The 

tpoints of resemblance between the two make him 

ay "That is a fern": the points of difference 

pbiuder the process of assimilatioQ and make him 

' doubt ; in the end the mass of old impressions 

resembling each other overpower impressions which 

differ, and he says " This is a fern ", and in so do- 

5 he enlarges his conception of what a fern is. 

Let us now suppose that he comea across a good 

jacher who sliows liim many kinds of ferns, 

ini points out the difference between ferns and 

lowering plants and mosses. Every fresh distinc- 

ton, every observation of a new fern helps to mod- 

' his previous knowledge. Old and new impres- 

toua react on each other. 

But now mark how essentially the same and yet 
BOW different are the two mental states, the earlier 
), namely, when the chihl, I would say the child's 
^nd, recognizes of its own accord the secood plant 
, fern by means of its previous acquaintance 
i another fern, judging Ijrom a mora oe Issa ■s*; 
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perficial resemblance ; and the later state of mind 
when he has leamt all the scientific distinctions by 
which a fern is classified in a different class from 

• 

flowering plants and mosses. We have now passed 
from Infant School learning to the instruction 
which is appropriate to the Upper School and the 
advanced classes. The child has outgrown a state 
in which the mind reasons unconsciously, and has 
arrived at a state in which reasoning is conscious ; 
he has left behind a condition or stage of develop- 
ment in which he was at the mercy of his impres- 
sions, and has progressed to a state of mind in 
which he can compare, check, and control his im- 
pressions. He has passed from a state in which he 
unconsciously accepted what was present to his 
mind, to a state in which he can infer, judge and 
criticise. 

The pot of ferns is now seen to have more points 
in which it is unlik'e feathers than points in which 
it resembles them. Of the many impressions de- 
rived from looking at the pot of ferns, the feather- 
like impression which at first stands out from the 
rest and forces itself on the mind, to the exclusion 
of the other impressions whicli would, if attended 
to, modify the judgment, is now by means of con- 
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scions rcusoiiing brought under prupcr eoutrol, aud 

put iu a eubordiuato position. What appeared to 

8 a fact is now seen to be a faiicy, aud after all a' 

,' fancy wiiich expresses some element of truth — viz., 

tlie resotnblaiice between ferns aud feathers. 

These considerations, perhaps, throw sorno light 

upoii Dr. Allbutt'a warning to parents about the 

dreams and illusions of children. The fancies of 

cliildhood, he thinks, are sometimes the ante-cham- 

iber of insanity in adults. I do not think he In- 

I tended to knock on the head msiny poetic and 

I popular conceptions about children's pretty fancies, 

I as was stated in some evening review of bis re- 

l-marks,* It is clear, liowever, that the crude method 



lelJnB of the Medluo-PBytliDlotflcttl AsbodiiOun i 
, ClUTord Allbiitt(of LuedBjreftd a lapei'ou the 
licb, It Ita BtBtempiita bo vpell-famided, kaooka 
id pupiiUc uoticeptlutiB, Wunlsnorth speaks of 
-he fairy palace whence he couiQi"^ 
K.IJr. Allbutt sees in llieiii uuly u step toward the insane asylum, Mostpenple 

■ neard It BB a hDaltliy bI^i If tl^e dilldren bave pretty fancies, and those srs 

■ Uwneht to )M happiest who keep Choir lIliwiDiis lonileat. Hut Dr. AUhntt 
^vnalilreTcraelliiijuilEment. The falrf dreams of ehildliuod sreoulytlie 

re cB'gaDiiBtlon, and healthy srowth consdrts In theh- evip- 

K OrUiloa. Here are arnne of fhe chief passages iif Dr. Allbutt'a paper t— The 

F JOUgbuitloD of children waa the vestlhule uf the Insanity uF adults; In ohfl- 

m they saw In simplo primary turmsthat with which tbej woretamlUar 

^heniore uumplex and ilerleatWe forms uf iiisanlt)' hi adalts. If a man 

_^Teduia vabiahow. fBrmi>ra ho did the ohitil ; If a man's mind was but l^ 




of assimilatiiig knowledge, whioh is natural and ap-J 
part-ntly inevitable in a cliild, ought by degrees 
yield to more accurate conceptions under the infiu- 1 
ence of wise instructions. 

It is one thing to confuse ideas unconsciously ; it 
is another thing to do so consciously. The child 
makes an unconscious mistake in calling fernaj 
feathers, but if this confusion is cherished by th^fl 
child after he well knows the real distinction be- 1 
tween the two, and if he acquires or cultivates a 
habit of mind in which reality ia made to give way! 
to make-believe and pretense, the child may los 
control over this judgment and become in the ent 
iuibL-cile. The best antidote to foolish imagiuingl 
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onoonsckma. ieml-oons(^Ii.iU9 and coiiacious aclf-deeoption. Pretty wer 
fluiDles nf a child, yet the beulthy growth of tho child Gonsbtedln 
evaporation. Eut U tho growtb of the mind wbtb aomcthlns otbor 
bealtliy. then these fendes kupt their empire ; they did not attenuate, ia 
the child did not pot off its Tisiona. They'were not likely to fotget that It 
persljsteueeuf biaanllyin chlldien mleht prevent the due advance ol 
orKanltstiun of the rognlls uf impresstim)'. and might tilUmiitely. at 
adolesence appniaclied. leave the anffecpr in u state "f more or les 
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appears to me to be the time-honored fables of 
^sop, the sacred parables aud allegories, and the 
best modern fancies for the children, like those of 
Andersen or Ruskin. Fantastic the child will be ; 
it is our business to mako his fancy healthy. 

The object then, of learning in education is not 
only to make the mind fuller and to enrich the un- 
derstanding, but if tlie instruction be of the right 
kind the additional knowledge ought to make the 
knowledge more exact and better defined. The 
method of acquiring tlie extended knowledge, also, 
ought to have even more far-reaching results than 
information itself. Aecuetomed to right metliods 
of study the child will learn to be cautious in deal- 
ing with fresh impressions ; to feci the pleasure 
of receiving new impressions and the need of care 
in referring them to their proper class ; to realize 
the danger to which everyone is liable of forming 
hasty judgments, and to weigh evidence for and 
against a provisional judgment. 

In short, study ought at least to make tlie student 
acquainted with the limits of knowledge in gen- 
eral, and the limitations of his knowledge in par- 
ticnlar. The country proverb, " He do^ not know 
a hawk from a heronshaw," illustrates the sort of 
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jirogress that learning should produce in a child. 
3 muBt acquire at school the power of apprehend- 
ug quickly and correctly. He must become sharp 

Lin receiving impressions, and accurate in referring 
i^iem to the class to which, not fancy, but reasoned 
[udgmcnt, lead him to prefer them. 

Accurate and complete conceptions, true, logical 
definitions in all matters that we deal with in daily 
life, cannot be obtained by any of us. We can only 
keep the ideal of perfect knowledge before our eyes 
as a guide to us in the path of right knowledge. 
The educational value of the acquisition of knowl- 
edge is to improve the natural powers of thought 
and judgment, and to enable the learner to deal 
with the masses of observed facts which press more 
and more heavily on us as we have to move amid 
the complications of mature life. In acquiring 
knowledge the mind is naturally active, and not 
merely passive. Tlie active element is most prec- 
ious, and modern education often tends to strangle 
it. Yet instruction which does not add increased 
energy to the thinking powers is failing its purpose. 
Learning cannot be free from drudgery, and a great 
deal of the process of teacliing and learning — say 

I what you will — must bo a tax on patience and eudur- 
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anco ; neither can we eutirc'ly dispense with the more 
mechanical exercise of the memory ; but if tlie 
method pursued ia correct, the drudgery ends in an 
increase of the energy of the mind, and a desire 
and a power to advance to new knowledge and dis- 
covery. 

You cannot undertake at school to fit every child 
for entering a trade, or craft, or profession, without 
fiirther learning ; but what he haa learnt as a child 
ought to develop his constructive faculties, and to 
enable him to deal effectively with the matter which V ' 
he will have to handle in the stem school of life ; ^ 
and if, in addition to this, he has acquired an in- 
grained preference for the good before the bad, the 
true before the false, the beautiful before the foul, 
and what is of God before what is of the Devil, his 
L education has been as complete as it admits of being 



As in the early stages of life, so in the later, our 
I knowledge and our conduct depend as much on 
I what is within ua as to what is without. The work 
I of hfe cannot be well done mechanically ; in this 
■"■everyone must be partly original and constructive, 
■ the world is not merely what we find it, liut 
rtly what we make it, and what Coleridge has 
V said of Nature appUes to all '^"e ^,V\\^^J^M&^^a. 
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O Lady, we receive but what we give, 
And in our life alone does nature live ; 
Ours is her wedding garment, ours her shroud 1 
And would we ought behold of higher worth 
Than that inanimate cold world allowed 
To the poor, loveless, ever-anxious crowd ? 
Ah ! from the soul itself must issue forth 
A light, a glory, a fair luminous cloud 
Enveloping the earth. 

That education is the best, not which imparts the 
greatest amount of knowledge, but which develops 
the greatest amount of mental force. 
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Grander (Oacai). Uttrie TaHa and PnHam. 3aH10^ 9D 

Grant (James). mit(w qf t&i Burgh Schooli qf SatOaaa. 15 CS:fiBl.... S 00 

Gn^ibr (W. Oatton). Tiac/iingin Three OnMinentt. 15C1S-.344. ISO 

Gray (TTioa. J.) MelAods and Courta la yorauil Scliaolg. WPSafl IB 

Gilffla(IdaI-.) Jbpi™/ ffemjrap/ij). with Methoda. 4aLia:14a. 60 

Grtratb (Geo.) OMliu BlacOioard Hapi. 4S. Perset 8 00 

Groiimaiin (M. F. E.) i A Working Mmwil^ CIdid Sl«dy. 010:75.. 50 

1 The Qmtmm Scliool and T/teSeie Educaiion, P 16:46 BS 

HAHN(F.) Thi ChUd't Berman Book. 41 P I6«r 40 

HBllinann (W. N,) Piiinor^ Kiaderitarlen ffelpi. SI, SO B SSB 75 

The Sem Education, Vol. VI and last. S0C8:HB 9 00 

SkuleluaframtlieBittoriiifBd^iaition. IB, SOP 8:30 SO 

HBlKMaroallaW.) Orthotm Made Batv- 36018:100 15 

BamUtQaDeoIamaUou Quarterly. VoL L (all pabllghed). 37,80 

leair loo 

Harlow(W.B.) Early EngOah lAteralare. 41016:138 7B 

H»iTla(W.T.) y/UuraiScknaeinthtPidiae StJiaali. BBLlfljeo. » 

^^^^—^ Art Education Tin 'lYui I/td^utrial Educaiion. SOL 16:77 Sy 

^^^M^tloraaXmn. 26 L 16:50 50 

^^^^^TIiaTkaiTstirEUiical.Ion. X P 10:51 15 

^^^^^T/uSKualionalValui^ Manual Tr^niiig. eg, P3:i4 is 

^^^^^JMaaiilsand Si^heolExtewilim. SOP 8:13 IE 

j^^^^E- The Qmcral Oovern'neni end PiMie hdaaaOon, KB F 8a IB 

RfportonrsdagogicalandPtyduHogicalObsemiaiin. OT, 2SP8S.-. IB 

HaiUtt<Wni.) Scl^oAi. SchoolbaOlis. and Schuolmatterc. IB C 1S:300.... S 00 

Heenuana (Furl>es). flnr.eirifthe Far Weit. lOsfflO 1 S5 

•Help»tnSHlf-CiillnrB. O lOdMl 1 OO 

BoaOrlck (Meiy t'.) quaiioiuin IMiratim. 41 B 16:100 aS 

(W.) -Tbf Table is Sit." A Oomsdr f or SehoolB. 37,88 loao... 18 

School BUlon/tlf^uErmtr'Slalt. BS, SICI3:S18 1^ 



snditck (W.) BetUic Qut/Honi /or Hieloiy. MPUi:16 $ • 

keDiiiir{OrIV.} Anatomlaii ifanikin. 88 M 8:18 1' 

^ " ■ B.A.) Pedagoglciit CluOniA CotUgta EBPSdl 

- Bcluoit an(t Studia. Cia:963 1 

eaH.) JStuafeiiaArtieulaOiM. 88 016:70 

~ On the FrmbuxijfXelADdiqf Teaching 31 C leSTB 1 

-PeilalioHaiiFinl-YtaTArU/amilte, 33,3D.aaB lE^SIT 

PicptW EdUUm. Blfl;JB6 - 

~ Year ArUkmctic. BISSSB- 

KiHoniBtone SlattDK, the beet craron surf Boe made, S7, per gallon — B 

Slaifd Paper, per square yard ffl by mail, BO ot».) BT 

Hoaa(Geo.B.) Memory Oemt. 37, S6, 41 F 18:40. 

HDtcfakiaa(V[H]&P,) LetKiu iti ODJea DraaiiH/. fa\.iM 

Hoaghton (W. R.) Poiillcat Oonipect^ qf U. S. mahfry. 45 018x91... S 

HagheB (.r&mea L.) XielakminTeadiing. 21,30.310 16:136. 

Eoui to Seemre and BelfAn Attention. Bl, 25. 31 C 10:88 

HdhUukUiii (Rl Rot. F. D.) Unoaruciou TnUbm. S8, 97, !S P IBM. '. 

Hutton(H.H.} AJfanuaiqfMengiavlian. 86, SB B 19:108 

IBTIKG (WaaMngton). tRIp Van WivkU, WilA Darley'i JOaetraOimi 

P 18:35. 

>D and EnglUb Oorresponduioe. 41 P 13:S0 

UTACKSOK (E. p.) Claa Beeord Cardi. 54 BO white and 10 oolored 

i>t(Jo9epU). Sti!(eirj/-,byH.H.lJalok. PIB38. 

JeDplnKS (Artliiir C.) t Ctrenolagiail Taileaqf Ancient BMory. CSilSft 1 

JewFlI (V. S.) Qrammatical Diaorwne. 40 iiSif! 

JotmHUn'a Chart 1^ Astronomy. Ou eoauielled oluth. 40x46 luoheB 8 

JoncB (Riobard). iTke QnuiVKif the Idylt qf the King. C 13:181 1 

jDlUnd(AiuiaM.) BH^ VXewx^ U. a. mttory. 44 116:69 

KAROLY (Akin). ThiiDaiimmiwt^LaiorimaEdseatim. 1S:7T... 1 

Kay(Dniid). JSdVcattOn and Bdwatort, 013:499. 1 

KeliorfCM Monthly B^art Cardc. 54 a?ji4 Incliea. Perliuiidred 1 

Kennedy (Jobn), Th< Phiinaopliy (^ Sduxil DtamplHu. SSPlBiia 

MiittOrerkSof 8gL18:M 

Kiddle (Henry) «,WD OraDWior Qussfioru, wIUi Anavrers 40. 51 C 1<I:BSD. I 

EInduTeurteii £'<«av«. 30, 31 18:170 1 

KnDtt(E.£.) The Beady B^ermtx Lain Mmu<a. 4708:881 I 

• LANDON (Jos,) f SchoBi ManagemaU. CIB3I6, 1 

Lone ([i-red U.) iXnminturii Greeh EdiiealBin, 15Lia:SB 

•I*url»- {S. 8.) John Anmi Comtaiut 1B,18C16«M 1 

:«wreBfle(E. C.) HecreafiOM in Aneiatt Flildt. 18-177 t 

HiCJamHST.) T/ie CMnuDT Snet. £8 F 8:18 

io<Joliri). abitoA<ir, tiyR.H. Qulofc. P 1(137 

le(R.W.) RmetoodlatnOreattMBM^tframaBook. 41 P 8:18.. , 

iiUm(B.) i Molhert and Sum; or the ProUim <!f Heme Training. 

C 13:a». - - .- . 1 

TCCt-t^V^ Perjbraltd Sratfn. ST. Perdoa 1 

ie(W.H.) A Working Manual of .iHirrteinmttOry. 4401fia9r... 1' 



McCoBh (Jamea). Higher EdTaalion (Bid a CUnan/m Lansuui/e. S8C 

fl:iao » 75 

aioKay { John 8.) 100 ExpaimmU in Natural Bdenee. 38 P 1B:50 IB 

• Hann {Horace). T/iOaghtB for a Young Man. C )6^U 1 00 

a*e(i:ft(i/; byW. T. HardB. LIO^ M 

Maps for the WsU. See page 41 

MapB, Edl^ Maps. Switzerland. 4S, M llxlTH, $3.50; t&jM. $10.00. 

PaleaOne 33x35 10 00 

OriSUh-s Outiim Blackdeard M!^. «Paraet 8 00 

IHmieliid M<^. United States sawn Into States TS 

TAi arw. New Tort state BBwn Into CoimtleB, TB 

Onondaga Cmatly. M Cloth. 4s^ feet. 10 00 

Kae York Stall. 44 Cloth, 61xT6 Inohes BOO 

OvtUne Hapi (.tiS!) ^ New Ta'k,ii. Per pad of 60 IB 

Political Mapt. See i>aee 44. 

BlarblefA.P.) Foicen Bf SduM Offieen. 39,4TPie:^ 16 

ia^ciit:tt\{G.)Xtlhixlrg' Leaning Itidian. 41013:318. ISO 

— -Ksij 3S 

Marenholti-Baelow (Bamneaa) SeheA Wori>-ihop. SB P IfiSi? IB 

Cima aiH Cldld Ifature. PrcBhel-BEdlTbeoriss. 30,31.^012:307. 1 GO 

Hnadnle]' <II.) Sse in Mtnd and Edvealion. 30.2(1 P 16:43 IS 

Harwell (W. H.) Samnlflattow (M Teste for PnmMion. 3BP8;11 IS 

. Tke Text-Boalcs of Oame/dus. with cute from the OtHl Flelat. 

10 8:24 SB 

MeeseyohnD.) Facts ia LUeraturt. «PlBa8 IB 

HeUclejohn <J. M. D.) The yew EdiKstion. S0,ai,3flL 1BA7- 60 

An Old EdueatloHoi S^ormtr pr. Andrew Bell.) 18 C lB;18a 100 

HelBBner(M,> Method f)f Learning Oermim. 41 C 12dt38 IKS 

Mli.-liael[0. S.) Algtbra/or Seginnere. 85, Bl C 18:120 7B 

'XlKbl^an, a^uemmait C^ftiss Boot rj/-. Nichols, 47 C IBaOfl 100 

Mill (Jobu Stuart) Inauffural Aiidftii at St. Andnuia. SB P 8:31 BS 

HUler {WBrDsr}. £duciUioBaiaD<^'t<^ tfmtnmmt. SftPftlX U 

Mllla <C. Do B.) TheTrstqfUstTiologs. 08381 8 00 

Mllne(JamBsM.) TeaeHere' Rialltvta, Patl and Preitnl ISPBSS 8S 

HUtonUohn). A Bmall TraetaU oj Edwatlon al,38Pia:in » 

^SiefcSg/; bjR, H-Qniok. P J0«5. IS 

■samattm If the InlentatioiitUCongTemi^EdtKatian. ma. S8 C13:4 vols. 5 W 

HlMourli (H'dii OOEemmmtpf, Nortbam. 47 10:151 n 

Monroe (Will S.) Lalnra <f Emry Barnard. 18, L 10^ BO 

Uorer (Amelia). Ovillvs qf Work In Eltmmlary Lanjjiage. 40 Q 1B:18S. SO 
Mottoes for the Scliool Rooni. 7il4. Persfit. 100 

SEW YORK Qimtion Book, with all the QuestioDB of the UnifoiTB, 
State, CDrneli, SobolaFshlp, and Normal Entranoe EiamioalioiiB. 
to March SI, 1890, ulfA Angvnri. 



— r, ta No. 8. 18iiB-o ! rro. •, jiB»-i: 

No. B,lSM-5:Ko. 6,1895-6; No. 7. ISUB-TiBl, BSeaotiC. .ft Oft 

-*Tlteiamt, Queeaonsin Drawing. A U)-.. 18DS. to Aag., 1896. 51. BU 

wasi 1 0» 

a Algebra, Book-keeping. PhTaliia. SI M 18:63. S 

- 7'A« tiTnw. QuisUons In American History. Gl M Id.'TB IK- 

-T-A^winx!, Questions In Arithmetlo. SB. SI M IStW S& 

~7'4immf. + ftuestloiia In Civil Govt, and School Law, M. 18;9!., SS 

- rAamiJM. Queations In (iBography. 43,51 M 16:78. £S 

- T/teiami. f Qneationa tn Grammar. M 10:76 £S 

If, QueatlunsinHetliods^d SclioolEoDBomr. 51 M lOAE. IB 

n. Questions ia PtiyBiult«y. SI H 16:69 » 

Sxainlnalioa ^wUtou to IBM. 016:401! 1 (» 

-Thtiaiiu, tor 1SB6. PlflST. 10 

mn,forlM6. P 16:80 19 



+ Thm 



P1B«9... 



IH Bliok-t!eiAng,villhArwii!era. SOPlBai 

Bistort o/l/uSiniii re SlaU,Beairi^. GS,G1C 12^08 

CtvUGoammeHtqflli^ Slate qf.tlorthain. J7 C 16331 

^^CodnqfPvliHelnitnuition. LateaC edition. 47,5aL8:I07S 1 

f/aivral nutory, and CoMm« BfporU. Write tor information. 

• NlcltDls (ChHB. W.) f Oovemtneni Obitf-Book (f lite Stdti i^ Mich.igini~ 

Mortham (Henry C.) CMl dovmmtnt (tf 17. T. 47, 51,32 C lB:Jsi.... 
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FiHng Uie Facli If Ameiiam Bielory. 44 C 16:300 K 

ContirtaiiiiBat Ltmait LeadiBg ia Oeograpli]/, P J&M. tS 

Hmthoad (Chaa.) Iferaorr SeUeUann. ThceeBEries. 87.36,41. Eaah. Itt 

'T/ie Teaelitr and Panmt. M,a9C16:3M 1 OD 

Northrop (B. G.t 28 HiffA StflODis. PBSe »~ 

Morthrup (A. J.) Camp* and Trampi in tRe Aatrondactt. IS C 16:3DS. 1 W 

Namber LeBaoiu. On card-tnarc], rill, after the Grub£ Method Ht. 

Nnmsral Frames. W IflOballa {1-33: 144 balls, tl.GD. 

OSWALD [John). Dktienary of Bngliih ElyBKtogr/. 40C16««H B» 

•PAGE {David P.) Ttu Theonj and Praelice qt TeiuMag. B3C18;Ma. 1» 

Palmee (C. S.) /ftjiBJoIoffV Carrfs, for Toachara. 70 cards. SJiiB!^ DO 

~in(BramaL.) Orat Iiutrvcliim in, Oagra^y. 4EPie:S9 is 

ns (James Rusaeli, jr.) PnisAan Scluio!». IS C8:B1 ] 00 

•mth SiMfit thTBiigh Amtrican E]/a. is <.! 8:130 X OD 

^^ ♦Pntrioli (,r. N.) ElmetCtiirFiaaOogUr. 21 O IB:42J I OO 



Pattee(F.L.) Literaturf in Fablie Sc/moll. 39 P 8-.48 

Payne (Joaepb). Leciiirtt Da IDe Art <ff' Edvcaliau. 14 C 16^1 1 

FByne(W.H.) A 3hBrt Bitlory qf Edaealim. ]SUI6:1C6 

Pedagogical Frimors. Each 

1. Bcbooi Management. SO M 16:45. E. Latter- WriUnB. 40 M WSl. 
FereE (B.) Tht Firs' Ttite TcaTiqf ChUdliOOrl. «r, ai. SO. 85 C 16:395.. 1 
Titdanann'a SeCBTdof Infant Life. K, 85, 20 M 10*!. 



FerlDiticalH. The Sdaol lS«IUfin. 12. 51 Monthly, 16 pp., 10x1-1, I'er 

year 1 OD 

Bonnd Vols. t-XXIIL C 4300 pp., each 3 00 

TheSamUlimBeiiamatioiiqitmtriy. Bonad valume I. ST C l<!:3ffr. 1 00 

The Scliool Boom. Bound rulumee I-T. Bach 1 BO 

The New SaucaOim. Bound volume VI. SOC&HS S 00 

*PMtiil<wzl<J.H.) HiiAbinBidWari,QeQa.\mpa.Xi,\&QltiSS^.... ISO 

SfefeS qT, by R. H. Qniok. SO P 10*1 16 

Hoa GtrtrudeTeachssha-CMJdrsn. »)0 lS-.3a) 1 U 

Ftetaioaian ArWimittei. 33, 30^ B9 B 1st Year. IB^T. £d Tear, 

iflaaa. Eaoii bo 

flok<Dr.E.} I>r.Ptct'aFivnci.JI{ethOd. LlerllS. 100 

Mfrnorv. and Ihe SailonalJfeajit qf Improting It. BS01S:188 1 OO 

Pitcher (J amea). OatUmKif Sitrvaying and Navlgatlen. ClOilBl BO 

Plomb (chHs. Q.) Map Drawlnff qf Sauj Yorh. M8dB SB 

Pooler (Chas. T.) OhaH itf' VIM GoctrnmeM. 47, 68 P 18x19, per hua.... G DO 

ITints OB Teaching Orthoepy. SaPJOrtS. 10 

Preece(UrB. LoolBe}. ^i/slial CuWan. lUuttrattd. 3aC4:20£ E 00 

Prentice (Urs. 1. B.} Beeita PnHenubi ArWanMe. CB.a3P KM.... 30 

Key loOu atone. B3, 88 P 1630 ES 

Erdew^atg^mtinQiiogTaphy. 5S.4SP1B;« 15 

ViAiaen<^SilhoeiManaasmaU oaA iif Letter- Wriiitig. )» H pp. 4S. 37, 

Saoh £S 

*QCiCK(it.H.) EnayioaEdwatloiuas^formen. I&,i8 C18:3B].... lOO 

BJEDWATW. W.) SchuBl Oeosraplty rif FenTtgylvanla. 13 L ia;B8 35 

BegpntB' Examination Paper. 54. Per l.OOObalC-slieelsla box 3 00 

GiamloBtiDn Pphb. iti. i^Brosa. 2S cts. PerEroag. post-paid... 1 00 

Bxamiiiatlou Record. 54. For 433 Kcholars. {3,00 ; SS4 Ecbolars. 8 00 

Eiamluatlon Srllabiu. In !!■ S. HlEtory. M, «- Pper doran.... BO 

Fonrl.liTearlAtln. C'SiaT'i OmgplTacy. B3P 10:20 IQ 

QaestlcmB to June. 18SS. Elaven edlOoni. 

1. ComjiilwUh Kry. 4B. 53 <; IBilTII S 00 

8. Cornplrlt. SameasabuvB.bat wlthoattliettfiswerg. Pp. 333... 1 DO 

3. JlrtOmeHa. The 1,398 queatlons In Arithmetio. SaMltRBS IS 

4. Kty lo Aiilhnittic. Answers tii the above. U 16:81} lis 

G. GiagrapA!/. The l.eST qaeatlunB 1u GeoKTUplir. fil. iZ H 10:70.. SS 

a. Efy to Orography. Anawera to the abore. M 18:S8 85 

7. Orttmmar. The8.97eqaestIonsIn Qrammar. HlfidOt 9 

ft GrammiT mil Key, 40, Bl C 18:188 100 

B. Key lo Graimaar. M 16:88 « 

10. SptlllnQ. The 4.800 words slven In Spelling. U IBiSl ES 

BnUn QusMl'Mi, all subjei'ta (iio answers), tor yosis 18ai>, ISSS, 40 

85:484, fiOa Each 100 

BelectlonH in Anurlcon, Oerraaii, aufi S^wich Littraliire. 41,53 

110:93. ^.''L'pnls, n'lth music, 33 (>t«. Each lanEaage separate, P. 10 
• Beluiw.) OntHiuui^Peilagogitt. ^ C ie:83S ] E& 



Belnhart (A.) Ntglmt itf Bodily Brvdopmttxl of Jmrriean Youlh. 38 

PS;16 J B5 

Blch&rdsoii (B. W.) Leamina and MealOt, SSPIBSS. IS 

Botiliuati (&. B.) SumeraiSaeeiEigieter. H H aafl IB 

Hooper (T- B) Apptnxption, a'" A Pot qT Bnen FlaOiera". SS L 

]8;69 to 

-Olifict Teaching, or Wordi and TMnge. 30, SI. SO L 10:6s EO 

HeveartEUsabetli}. •( A Maimai (f XeeHoMTk. SniU^^ and Oiit- 

iingOvt. C1B:138 -00 

MiBHMH. (J. J.) fitefcA q^, by R. H. Qdok. P IBlSft IB 

BoHlan Conienatlaii Book. 410 24:180 !S 

B}'aii<O.W.) Bduni Record. MP seblanlcKoii eauhof HalieDtB..-,. HI 



. 2gPS:»... 



-Kry. 



■ was... 



~ SpaiOeh and BnrjiUlt IdUmaiic Phiua. 41 CE4;160 

— Spanish imd SngUih ComTnerviai OBTreapondiiiice. « Fia:10B 

L Baiiford(H. R.) Tht Word ifeUwd in Sumber. B4 GiS, « cards.... 

— TA* iiniW^i flp!«»-. 51 L IftlM , 

f .Sayce (A, H,> An Assyrian Grammar. 41C\a:SIA 

~ ihepiDOeifA. E.) Mitiftheyite York Behiet Syitan, L1S:39..... 
ihIIleT(J, C. F. TOn}. Maria Stuart. B 16:103 

— KeJMttafncuwMOrleam. S16:1U'... 



-WiUtOmT^. B16:1BS... 



I. HuntiDRtoa'H CaammMui Tul- 

HL Keim^'a imtM^f^Bc^nl 

IV. FItth'B Art (T awHrinjf J.i(m. 

T. Bloliardaoa'B teaming and 

Bealth. 
VI. Mdklejohn'B iVew EdofaOon. 
'^ ""ton's ?V™(atoorEai«a«<m. 
1 Buelow'a &*m< ITo)-*- 



vm. 1 



IX. Maiidsley'aAsEfnJflnilandta 

EdBealim. 
X. ErtucaHonai newedbsrUnh- 

XI. Barria'aTTorcice Jfonn. 
XII. DIukiusou'B Oral TeatMng. 
SHI. Tiedemoun'a Record i^ S^OBi 



Bdaeatlna. 
XT. Harrls'a Tbtimi /if 
ExavUefw Bealfh and Cure. W C ISM. 



ibrebnrCD. Q. B.) i 

r.«elden)tnivk(j. H, P.) Ba/i/ melhod iif Learning LaOn. ilCiS 

* Sb»\T'B Scluilar-i SeglBler. B4P13:1B. Per dms 

L .Sheely (Aaron). Anecdota and Sumori qf School Lifli. C1S-3S}.. 

SherrlU (J. K.) The Koraud QuMloH Soot, C 1S*« 

I ShirrW (Emllr). The Kindtrgarlen Syttan. SO, Bl lafflOO 

*"iliun)r(chBs, E,) The Arber Day llauvA 87. 18, 38,41 OBKH 

— Tht New York QwsOtm amk. CixWi. Sw N<no Tort. 

nitliffi. F.) BdsararySegraeibiAniaitaaCQlleg'!. BBPS*,. 

— (Edward). ITislofni itf tha SrfuxilJi i^ Syracuse. 15, SS C 8:Mi'.. 
-(Geo. M.> YocabuiaryloCamrsOailitWar. B3C18U1T 

— (Wm.) Geom^ry nit P^ars S5 P PaDkage of 100, WjxlO 1 OO 
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Song: Budget, 7V(f. SSOtli Thonaand. EBP94:r6 $ 

^ Century, The. lOTth Thouaanii. B9PBl*f 

— Fntrtot, r/a, 139tli Thouaand. 6BPb4«0 

^ Bude:et Bliisle 8erle*, incladliin all tbe abova. BBC pp. MB 

Grmnaat, The. W. 38 010:180. 

SoDEH Crom Arbor Day Maniul. 59, ST M 8:60 

uf tbeLyceamLtoiKDe. B9L4:« 

Sonnenscheln'B Cydopaedia qf Education. 14 C BiBBS 3 

Somlx'iverttli. J ] Nortrua Language Lemrmt, 40 B 16:75 

Sontlivrlub <A. P.) Tamty Dime quntUm Beoki. with full nnawara, 

cotea, queries. e(o. B0,4BPiar40. Eaoh 

Blenoeatary Sertea 

a.P'hyalolOKy, 51 

4. TheoTF sorl Praotloe. 30 

t. V. S. liiatoiy ajid Clyll Sov't. 4 
10. Algebra, 



IS. O 



loan Literatoro. 41 
anhrA^EtsTnolOKT. 88,40 



Advanced Series. 

D. Generul Uist 






5. Chen 



>ioey. 






rolopy. 



le book, C 81.00 

EHranwuben. edited bjr C. W. Bardeen. Bl. Temperance Fh]«l- 

olopT, BI ; S3. Book-Keepltig. 61 ; aS. Letter-Writlne, 40. Eaab., 1 

Qu\iiiem. ftuirka and QnlbblBB from Queer Qnarterg. P16SS.... B 

AQuizBootqfThfiiryanit Fracd^. 30. C ia:!ffl) 10 

apaalAh and EngllBh Correapondenoe. 41 P 12 JO)) G 

•BpeQter(HerliBrt), Eavcatlm. M, 14, C1B:S31 

Spinoza (IJenediolde). i OKthi Tr(Aiiing c^ the InleUact. 12:1112 .. 

• Standard Teaober*' Ubrary. Inoludea all tboeo Btairad. 13, 15, 

Sa. 23, 84, 48 M. Kiwjli 

BtantonCTh,} The Woman Ifuetaon In Eampe. CSitK 3 

State Edncatlon for the People. 15CB:1T6 

Steven, (Woi.) Slstomi^ the Edinburgh Big/iSciool. lB,SSClS«eO.... 

StUwell (Lamont). Praetteal Qutilign Booh. C 19:400 

Stone ([sBjie), The TiaeAxr'e Examiner. O 12iei4 

StEslKht <H. H.) AspedtiifJaawlrialEa.'ucatlm. BBPSaS 

Swott (John). Xanwal^ EiacaOon. 86 IStlOO 

SyUabns i^ thi Sagenti' MamiinaHotia In U. 3. HIMoT!/, for eHoh ezam- 

luBllon. 4i,54P B;4 

•TATK (Thos.) The IWloe^y if Eaueation. 14Clfli400 

Taylor (n. L.l Union ScheolJlicerd Cnnis 6i8 Inehet Per hundred.. 

• Tencher'aMeptor, T-M fW.BOC lB£r4 

Tblmm (F.) Manual Qf atni!erBatioa.ia. Foot laosanges. 41 P ISAM. 

thomaa (Havel S.) UniTia-Ht]f Degnti. BBP 10:40 

Thousand QaegttoOE in U. 3. Elttory. 11010:200. 

Tbaasbtt fmii Eai-nrnl Women. 41 P 1B3B 
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